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TAKING  STOCK* 


[The  President's  Address  at  ths  Twenty-second  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of  the  Southern  States,  November  16,  1916.] 


B.  E.  Young 

I  regard  it  as  extremely  fortunate  for  this  audience,  as  well 
as  for  me,  that  this  is  not  an  oratorical  society.  From  the 
beginning  this  body  of  educationalists  has  been  organized  to 
work  and  to  discuss,  rather  than  to  orate;  to  observe,  examine, 
and  report;  to  forward  self-criticism  rather  than  self-congratu- 
lation. I  believe,  therefore,  that  it  is  more  in  order  for  me,  as 
the  representative  of  this  body,  to  give  you  my  observations  for 
the  six  years  that  I  have  seen  it  at  work,  that  is,  since  the 
autumn  of  1910,  with  some  few  deductions  and  recommenda- 
tions, rather  than  to  offer  you  anything  theoretical  and  far- 
flung  in  the  way  of  educational  theorizing. 

The  Association  has  traveled  far  in  these  six  years.  Since 
the  1910  meeting  it  has  extended  its  membership  considerably. 
It  has  elected  sixteen  colleges  as  new  members  during  this 
period — nearly  one-half  of  the  total  of  thirty-seven  college  mem- 
bers. It  has  elected  eighteen  new  school  members,  or  just 
two-fifths  of  the  total  of  forty-five  school  members.  If  we 
have  chosen  well,  this  growth  is  an  evidence  of  great  progress 
in  college  standards  and  in  the  development  of  secondary  schools 
during  this  period. 

The  increase  in  our  school  membership,  at  least,  is  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  great  development  in  southern  high  schools  during 
the  period  from  1905  to  1910,  which  Dr.  Henry  S.  Pritchett 
has  commented  upon.  ]STo  doubt  we  shall  soon  show  a  still 
greater  increase  in  school  membership,  since  the  period  from 
1910  to  1915  will  undoubtedly  show  that  this  development  of 
high  schools  has  continued  or  has  been  accelerated. 

Another  important  increase  in  our  membership  is  in  the  list 
of  individual  members.     This  plan  has  been  in  operation  since 
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1913.  We  have  thus  gained  some  able  students  of  education 
for  our  forum.  We  have  also  gained  the  affiliation  of  a  num- 
ber of  institutions  that  for  one  reason  or  another  have  not  been 
able  to  enter  the  Association. 

The  most  conspicuous  enterprise  of  the  Association  during 
this  period  was  the  organization  of  its  certificating  and  accred- 
iting system. 

In  1910  the  Association  completed  a  thorough  study  of  the 
administration  of  the  certificating  system  of  entrance  into  col- 
lege. In  that  year  a  complete  digest  of  the  whole  subject, 
consisting  of  a  syllabus  for  discussion,  a  bibliography,  various 
exhibits  showing  forms  of  certificates,  et  cetera,  was  presented 
to  the  Association  by  the  late  Prof.  Frederick  W.  Moore,  and 
Prof.  J.  L.  Henderson  of  our  Executive  Committee.*  From 
such  profound  examination  the  Association  proceeded  in  1911 
to  the  organization  of  an  accrediting  system.  A  report  pro- 
viding for  this  organization  was  adopted  that  year,  and  in 
April,  1912,  the  Commission  met  for  organization.  At  our 
1912  meeting  definite  regulations  for  the  Commission  were 
adopted  by  this  body. 

It  is  possible  that  the  lay  members  of  the  Association  do  not 
realize  the  magnitude  of  the  work  that  this  Commission  has 
already  done,  and  of  the  task  that  it  has  laid  out  for  itself  in 
the  near  future.  It  has  unquestionably  forced  the  improve- 
ment of  high  school  standards  in  almost  every  community  in 
the  South,  by  its  requirements  for  accrediting.  It  has  secured 
the  active  cooperation  of  the  colleges,  so  that  the  chairman  of 
the  Commission  was  able  to  report  in  1915  that  practically  all 
the  colleges  within  our  territory  had  reported  to  the  professors 
of  secondary  education  the  standing  of  students  during  the 
first  half-year  from  schools  on  the  accredited  list. 

The  Commission  has  established  fraternal  relations  with  the 
North  Central  Association.  A  joint  committee  has  met  from 
time  to  time  to  consider  the  problems  common  to  both  associa- 
tions.    A   joint  blank  has  been  approved  for  the  reports   of 


♦In  1906  a  plan  of  correlation  had  been  presented  in  brief  by  Prof. 
J.  S.  Stewart.    See  Proceedings  of  the  Twelfth  Annual  Meeting. 
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schools.     We  trust  that  soon  each  of  these  associations  will  be 
able  to  recognize  the  accredited  list  of  the  other. 

The  Commission  on  Accredited  Schools  is  not  perfect,  we 
must  concede.  The  accredited  lists  of  some  states  are  far 
superior  to  those  of  others.  The  scrutiny  has  been  too  close 
in  some  states  and  too  lenient  in  others.  There  has  been  unde- 
niable friction  with  some  old-established  schools  that  are  fixed 
in  their  ways,  or  that,  from  the  conditions  of  their  organiza- 
tion, cannot  comply  with  all  the  regulations  of  the  Commis- 
sion. In  some  cases  these  have  been  schools  that  for  years  have 
been  known  for  their  unyielding  devotion  to  high  ideals  of 
education.  In  some  cases  they  have  been  members  of  our 
Association  almost  from  the  beginning.  We  hope  that  the 
Commission  will  ultimately  enlist  their  cooperation,  for  as  a 
whole  it  has  unquestionably  endeavored  conscientiously  to  secure 
conditions  that  will  give  the  highest  results  with  local  freedom 
of  programs  of  study  and  curriculum.  Such  difficulties  will 
adjust  themselves  when  the  certificating  system  has  completely 
vindicated  itself,  when  the  certificate  has  a  definite,  fixed 
meaning,  and  when  the  accredited  list  becomes  a  roll  of  honor. 

The  Accrediting  Committee  owes  its  success  to  the  initiative 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  well-trained  secondary  education  men 
in  its  membership.  These  men  have  justified  the  compli- 
mentary mention  of  them  and  their  work  that  was  made  in 
Bulletin  ~No.  4  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Teaching  as  follows: 

"The  South  is  in  the  midst  of  a  genuine  educational  renaissance. 
Within  the  last  few  years  every  Southern  State,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  State  University,  the  State  Department  of  Education,  and 
certain  endowed  institutions  like  Vanderbilt  University,  has  set  en- 
thusiastically to  work  to  develop  its  common  and  secondary  school 
systems  after  the  admirable  model  furnished  by  the  robust  com- 
munities of  the  Middle  West.  The  professors  of  secondary  education 
in  the  State  universities  are  the  evangelists  of  this  auspicious  move- 
ment. Young,  intelligent,  well  trained,  these  sturdy  leaders  cease- 
lessly traverse  the  length  and  breadth  of  their  respective  States, 
stimulating,  suggesting,  guiding,  organizing.  It  is  an  inspiring 
spectacle." 
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Not  only  in  such  legislation  has  the  Association  contributed 
to  the  development  of  our  system  of  high  schools,  which  has 
been  called  the  greatest  piece  of  constructive  work  now  taking 
place  in  the  South,  but  the  discussions  on  our  floor  and  in  our 
publications  have  also  contributed  powerfully  to  the  advance  of 
thought  regarding  secondary  education  in  general.  I  would 
mention  the  series  of  reports  still  being  made  on  Economy  of 
Time  in  Secondary  Education,  which  were  highly  complimented 
recently  by  a  distinguished  visitor.  I  may  mention  also  the 
papers  on  vocational  subjects  in  the  high  schools,  on  the  prep- 
aration of  secondary  teachers,  on  the  problems  of  the  private 
schools,  on  the  school  library,  on  the  rating  of  women's  schools, 
and  kindred  subjects.  Some  of  these  papers  have  been  widely 
circulated  in  reprint  form,  and  some  have  been  expanded  into 
books,  and  are  being  extensively  used  in  the  libraries  and  educa- 
tional courses  of  our  own  and  other  regions. 

In  1913  the  Association  undertook  to  consider  institutions 
further  advanced  than  secondary  schools,  but  not  doing  full 
college  work.  The  Association  found  that  the  term  "Junior 
College"  covered  a  multitude  of  sins,  or  perhaps  I  should  say 
that  it  was  a  coat  of  many  colors.  As  a  result  of  this  discus- 
sion, a  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  whole  subject. 
In  1914  it  brought  in  a  report  recommending  the  adoption  of 
an  amendment  to  the  constitution  admitting  junior  colleges  to 
membership  under  rigid  conditions.  This  amendment  was 
adopted  in  1915,  and  the  Executive  Committee  members  have 
been  considering  the  exact  conditions  of  admission  during  the 
past  year. 

This  provision  has  great  possibilities  for  good  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  small  college  situation  in  the  southern  states. 
We  cannot,  however,  expect  miracles  of  it,  and  the  good  it  will 
do  will  be  a  matter  of  slow  process,  like  our  own  evolution. 

This  is  the  place  to  mention  again  the  series  of  epoch-making 
papers  on  southern  woman's  colleges  in  general,  by  one  of  our 
woman  members  whose  work  is  known  to  you  all.  I  imagine 
that  she  received  her  earliest  inspiration  from  the  work  of  this 
Association.     In  1911  her  frank  and  able  paper  on  "Southern 
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Colleges  for  Women"  really  struck  home  at  this  question  for 
the  very  first  time  in  our  history.  This  paper  was  followed  by 
others  equally  able,  published  in  various  mediums.  In  1913 
she  endeavored  to  determine  the  approximate  value  of  recent 
degrees  of  all  the  principal  southern  colleges.  This  report, 
like  the  preceding,  has  been  of  great  value  to  us  in  our  work. 
But  more,  the  work  of  Miss  Colton — for  it  is  of  her  I  am 
speaking — has  become  known  throughout  the  country ;  wherever 
there  are  committees  on  admission  to  advanced  standing,  or 
committees  on  graduate  instruction,  in  short,  wherever  educa- 
tion is  made  a  science,  she  is  known  as  one  of  the  South's  lead- 
ing writers  on  education.  And  I  may  even  add  that  the  high 
rating  of  the  college  members  of  this  Association  in  the  educa- 
tional councils  of  other  sections  is  due  largely  to  her  willingness 
to  vouch  for  our  educational  honesty.  The  importance  of  her 
work,  as  of  some  of  the  other  work  done  recently  by  our  mem- 
bers, has  not  been  realized  perhaps  as  much  at  home  as  abroad. 

So  much  and  more  could  we  say  for  the  progress  registered 
during  the  past  six  years.  But,  as  I  remarked  in  the  begin- 
ning, this  Association  was  not  organized  for  self-felicitation. 
What  are  our  shortcomings? 

We  have  too  many  weak  members,  too  many  who  are  too 
weak  in  equipment,  in  library,  in  endowment,  in  faculty,  in 
requirements  for  graduation,  to  be  rated  as  standard  colleges. 
I  have  lately  had  access  to  the  private  ratings  of  one  of  the 
great  universities  of  the  East,  and  I  find  that  its  authorities, 
while  they  always  regard  the  fact  that  a  college  in  our  territory 
is  a  member  of  this  Association  as  a  very  strong  argument  in 
favor  of  putting  it  on  their  accepted  list  of  University  admis- 
sions, rate  at  least  four  of  our  members,  and  possibly  more,  as 
below  par.  This  concerns  over  ten  per  cent  and  possibly  fifteen 
per  cent  of  our  membership. 

We  should  now  begin  to  require  a  certain  minimum  of  in- 
come, of  library  facilities,  of  academic  preparation  of  members 
of  faculties,  et  cetera,  of  all  our  college  members.  The  forth- 
coming statistics  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  may  show 
some  of  us  up  in  a  sad  plight  in  such  matters. 
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We  have  too  many  weak-kneed  members  who  enforce  all  our 
regulations  only  perfunctorily,  who  are  only  half-heartedly 
members  of  this  Association. 

For  some  years  I  have  wished  to  propose  to  the  Association 
some  plan  for  the  periodical  reexamination  of  our  collegiate 
membership.  It  needs  an  occasional  stimulation.  Even  an 
annual  roll-call  and  passing  of  character,  after  the  fashion  of 
a  Methodist  Conference,  would  be  better  than  nothing.  Some 
system  of  biennial  or  triennial  inspection  would  be  far  better. 
This  is  one  of  the  things  we  could  do  if  we  had  more  money  for 
traveling  expenses. 

"We  are  not  going  ahead  so  rapidly  in  higher  education  as  we 
should.  Our  colleges  have  not  altogether  kept  pace  with  the 
development  of  our  secondary  schools,  nor  with  the  astonish- 
ing economic  development  of  the  southern  states.  Too  many 
of  our  college  members  are  still  holding  fast  to  antiquated 
methods  and  worn-out  ambitions.  Many  of  us  are  spending 
more  on  various  forms  of  advertising  than  on  the  library.  I 
believe  in  democratizing  the  college,  but  not  in  vulgarizing  it. 
I  wonder  to  what  extent  an  antiquated  spirit  of  competition, 
to  make  a  larger  showing  than  some  other  institution,  to  build 
finer  buildings  and  enroll  more  students,  is  responsible  for  our 
petty  hypocrisies  and  evasions.  Would  it  not  be  possible, 
rather,  to  encourage  a  system  of  division  of  labor  and  of  co- 
operation, instead  of  one  of  competition? 

We  need  to  create  here  at  home  a  sentiment,  not  in  favor  of 
founding  more  colleges,  but  of  consolidating,  of  combining 
some  of  the  too  numerous  colleges  we  already  have.  In  any 
southern  state  you  can  find  a  half-dozen  colleges  of  some  one 
denomination,  that  might  readily  be  combined  into  one  strong 
college.  The  church  leaders  themselves  will  acknowledge  this. 
By  refusing  recognition,  we  can  aid  this  process  of  consolida- 
tion. 

A  southerner  who  spends  any  length  of  time  in  the  midst 
of  the  great  educational  system  of  the  East  is  often  amazed  at 
its  tremendous  efficiency.  He  is  likely  to  attribute  this  effi- 
ciency to  the  appalling  riches  of  the  great  institutions;  but  upon 
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closer  examination  he  finds  that  the  greater  institutions  are 
not  necessarily  doing  the  best  work.  Some  of  the  smaller  and 
poorer  colleges  are  doing  just  as  good  work,  and  some  of  them 
are  noted  for  the  excellent  scholars  and  literary  men  that  they 
have  turned  out.  (I  am  not  speaking  here  of  statesmen.  It  is 
an  easy  matter  to  turn  those  out.)  Their  efficiency  is  due  to 
organization,  to  system,  to  promptness,  to  scientific  manage- 
ment. The  teachers  of  the  North  and  East  have  no  more  will- 
ingness to  do  than  we  have.  They  have  no  higher  educational 
ideals  than  we  have — I  am  speaking  of  the  best  of  us,  of  course 
— but  they  have  the  advantage  in  machinery  and  in  organiza- 
tion, as  well  as  in  wherewithal.  Their  educational  machine  is 
compact  and  concentrated,  and  ours  is  spread  out  all  over. 
They  know  much  better  what  they  want  to  do  than  we  do,  and 
they  know  their  limitations  better.  It  is  not  only  a  question 
of  riches,  after  all,  but  also  a  question  of  economy  of  time  and 
energy. 

I  remember  very  well  a  talk  that  I  had  with  a  southern 
scholar  in  New  York  last  summer,  a  man  who  is  widely  known 
for  his  learned  articles,  a  man  who  has  kept  his  scholarly  bal- 
ance after  years  of  isolation  in  a  small  institution.  He  la- 
mented the  decadence  of  the  professors  in  our  southern  colleges. 
He  said:  "Our  young  men  go  up  to  Harvard,  to  England,  to 
Germany,  to  France,  for  their  graduate  studies.  They  do  fine 
work.  No  man  can  do  better  research  work  than  a  young 
southerner  can  do  when  he  is  a  candidate  for  a  Ph.D.  degree  or 
some  other  decoration.  And  we  have  published  some  great  dis- 
sertations, some  of  them  not  only  fine  pieces  of  research  work, 
but  real  pieces  of  literature.  But  when  our  young  southerner 
gets  back  home  he  settles  down,  and  he  keeps  settling.  He  goes 
in  for  everything  under  the  sun  but  his  own  particular  line. 
For  a  few  years  he  keeps  in  a  sort  of  nominal  touch  with  his 
specialty,  and  attends  his  national  meetings,  and  then  he  re- 
verts to  original  sin,  like  a  missionary  on  a  cannibal  isle. 
About  the  best  he  can  do  is  to  make  an  occasional  rambling 
speech  in  an  educational  association." 

I  am  afraid  my  friend  spoke  a  little  more  vigorously  than 
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he  meant,  and  I  may  have  put  on  a  few  trimmings  myself  in 
trying  to  quote  him  from  memory.  But  much  of  what  he 
said  is  gospel  truth. 

The  reason,  of  course,  lies  partly  in  such  things  as  low  sala- 
ries, distance,  long  teaching  hours,  and  climatic  and  social . 
conditions.  One  great  reason,  however,  is  the  lack  of  centers 
of  graduate  study  and  scientifically  organized  libraries  and 
laboratories.  We  have  been  so  busy  with  the  elemental  and 
primary  necessities  that  we  have  been  unable  to  satisfy  the 
higher  ones.  Some  of  us  who  made  an  excellent  start  a  few 
decades  ago  in  graduate  work  have  not  been  able  to  maintain 
our  original  ideals.  Those  that  have  made  good  have  not  always 
enjoyed  the  full  support  of  their  fellow-members. 

Wot  that  more  of  our  colleges  should  offer  the  degrees  of 
Master  of  Arts  and  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  Too  many  of  us 
today  are  giving  such  degrees  without  the  proper  right  to  do 
so.  For  too  many  of  us  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  means 
only  that  a  promising  student  has  stayed  on  for  another  year 
or  so  and  continued  his  undergratuate  studies,  perhaps  doing  a 
little  low-gear  teaching  to  pay  for  his  keep.  Perhaps  he  has 
had  access  to  a  few  more  books,  if  only  those  in  his  professor's 
private  study.  Unless  this  student  has  been  brought  to  realize 
the  meaning  of  graduate  study,  and  to  do  really  independent 
work,  he  is  not  entitled  to  a  post-graduate  degree.  When  he 
learns  better,  he  will  return  to  plague  his  vainglorious  pro- 
fessor. Some  of  our  colleges  seem  still  to  regard  the  M.A. 
degree  as  a.  sort  of  bonus — with  each  share  of  preferred  stock 
they  give  one  share  of  common. 

From  a  study  of  catalogues  I  find  that  only  three  of  our  col- 
legiate members  are  so  modern  as  not  to  offer  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts:  Agnes  Scott  College,  University  of  Chatta- 
nooga, and  Goucher  College.  The  latter  offers  the  degree  only 
in  connection  with  Johns  Hopkins  University,  permitting  can- 
didates to  reside  in  the  college  under  certain  conditions.  South- 
ern University  makes  no  mention  of  the  degree,  but  its  alumni 
list  shows  graduates  thus  decorated  comparatively  recently. 
University  of  Florida  discourages  candidates  for  graduate  study. 
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As  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  I  do  not  believe 
that  more  than  three  or  four  of  our  members  are  qualified  to 
offer  it  at  all,  under  the  modern  acceptation,  unless  it  be 
offered  in  certain  special  departments  that  are  unusually  well 
founded.  Yet  an  examination  of  catalogues  shows  that  the 
following  of  our  colleges  offer  this  degree: 

George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers. 

Goucher  College.* 

Johns  Hopkins  University. 

State  University  of  Kentucky. 

University  of  Missouri 

University  of  North  Carolina. 

Kice  Institute. 

University  of  Texas. 

Tulane  University. 

Vanderbilt  University. 

University  of  Virginia. 
Verily,  the  list  is  a  long  one!  At  a  guess,  I  should  have 
thought  there  were  not  more  than  ten  institutions  in  the  United 
States  indubitably  equipped  to  give  this  advanced  degree.  I 
am  constrained  to  believe  that  some  of  our  members,  so  genuine 
in  other  respects,  are  still  carrying  this  announcement  in  their 
catalogues  because  it  has  always  been  there,  as  a  sort  of  sena- 
torial courtesy. 

Unquestionably,  however,  there  are  several  of  these  that  are 
equipped  for  higher  work,  and  these  should  have  our  loyal  sup- 
port. Only  thus  can  we  create  the  reserve  centers  of  graduate 
instruction  that  are  so  badly  needed  in  the  southern  states. 
We  do  not  necessarily  need  to  encourage  the  formation  of  large 
institutions,  but  rather  of  choice  ones  that  specialize.  It  will 
mean  a  half-dozen  great  libraries,  not  mere  accumulations  of 
books,  but  collections  scientifically  selected  and  correlated. 

You  will  think  at  once  of  some  of  the  important  scholars' 
libraries  in  Europe  that  are  remarkable  for  their  smallness. 


*Goucher  College  gives  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  only  in 
connection  with  Johns  Hopkins  University,  allowing  candidates  to 
reside  in  the  college  under  certain  conditions. 
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You  will  think  of  some  of  the  little  provincial  universities  of 
Germany  and  France  that  are  doing  just  as  high  a  quality  of 
work  as  the  immense  institutions  of  Berlin  and  Paris,  and 
sometimes  turning  out  greater  scholars.  If  you  turn  away 
from  letters  to  science  or  engineering,  you  will  think  of  some 
of  the  little  technical  schools  of  England,  France,  and  Germany, 
of  some  even  in  such  tiny  countries  as  Sweden  and  Holland, 
and  of  several  small  schools  in  our  own  eastern  states,  some  of 
them  so  small  as  to  be  laboratories  rather  than  colleges,  and 
housed  in  unpretentious  rooms  in  obscure  quarters.  And  yet 
some  of  these  are  famous  throughout  the  earth. 

I  believe  that  the  lack  of  graduate  facilities  from  which  we 
are  suffering  is  only  partly  due  to  our  lack  of  money;  that  it 
is  due,  rather,  to  the  lack  of  organization  and  coordination  in 
our  educational  system.  I  believe  that  we  in  the  South — the 
best  of  us — have  a  higher  sense  of  liberal  culture  than  any  I 
have  ever  met  in  other  divisions  of  our  country.  I  believe  it 
will  be  the  South,  ultimately,  that  will  keep  alive  the  humani- 
ties and  the  philosophies  in  the  true  sense  of  those  terms,  be- 
cause it  will  not  engage  so  madly  in  the  struggle  for  quick 
success  as  the  other  parts  of  our  country.  If,  however,  the 
South  is  ever  to  develop  an  effective  system  of  graduate  educa- 
tion, the  time  has  come  to  be  up  and  doing. 

Unfortunately,  our  Association  has  no  autocratic  powers.  It 
cannot  divide  and  subdivide,  coordinate  and  correlate,  by  its 
own  mandate.  It  can  only  advise  and  suggest.  Yet  it  can 
put  some  energy  behind  its  suggestions  and  its  advice;  and  it 
can  support  its  honest  home  products.  Let  me  remind  you  of 
Matthew  Arnold's  saying  that  "Not  only  in  the  moral  sphere, 
but  also  in  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  spheres,  energy  and 
honesty  are  most  important  and  fruitful  qualities;  that,  for 
instance,  of  what  we  call  genius,  energy  is  the  most  important 
part." 

I  have  thought  of  some  of  Matthew  Arnold's  teachings  more 
than  once  in  connection  with  our  Association.  I  am  reminded 
again  of  his  analysis  of  the  French  Academy  in  the  essay  on 
"The  Literary  Influence  of  Academies."     Our  Association  can 
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do  some  of  the  things  that  Arnold  found  the  French  Academy 
has  been  doing  for  three  centuries.  Our  Association  cannot 
coerce,  it  cannot  dictate.  It  can,  however,  set  standards  in 
certain  directions;  it  can  "create  a  force  of  educated  opinion/' 
"checking  and  rebuking  those  who  fall  below  these  standards, 
or  who  set  them  at  naught."  It  can  keep  our  bent  "toward 
clearness,  correctness,  and  propriety"  in  education.  It  can 
keep  itself  a  "center  of  correct  information,  correct  judgment, 
correct  taste,"  of  what  Arnold  calls  "urbanity"  in  education,  and 
it  can  put  aside  provinciality  and  vulgarity.  It  will  continue 
to  be  attacked,  like  the  French  Academy  again;  for  "ignorance 
and  charlatanism  in  work  of  this  kind  are  always  trying  to  pass 
off  their  wares  as  excellent  and  to  cry  down  criticism  as  the 
voice  of  an  insignificant,  overfastidious  minority."  We  shall 
have  to  stand  together  and  make  ourselves  the  recognized  au- 
thority in  matters  of  educational  tone  and  taste,  the  "sover- 
eign organ  of  the  highest  opinion."  And  then  we  shall  be 
building  better  than  we  know. 


JUNIOR  COLLEGE  REQUIREMENTS  IN 
THE  SOUTH* 


Elizabeth  A.  Colton 

Since  each  southern  educational  agency  recognizing  institu- 
tions as  junior  colleges  has  set  a  different  standard,  much  con- 
fusion has  arisen  as  to  what  really  constitutes  a  junior  college. 
The  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of  the 
Southern  States  is,  of  course,  the  proper  agency  to  formulate 
requirements,  which  will  be  generally  recognized  as  standard. 
And  though  this  Association  has  not  yet  stated  specific  require- 
ments as  to  number  of  teachers,  their  training,  the  amount  of 
work  assigned  them,  number  of  college  students,  resources,  and 
equipment,  yet  a  comparison  of  the  various  junior  college  re- 
quirements summarized  below  shows  plainly  that  only  those 
of  the  University  of  Missouri  are  sufficient  to  make  an  insti- 
tution approximate  the  standard  indicated,  even  in  the  general 
requirements  of  the  Southern  College  Association. 

Junior  College  Requirements  Adopted  by  the  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of  the 
Southern  States. f 
1.  The  college  work  must  be  the  essential  part  of  the  cur- 
riculum, and  names  of  college  students  must  be  published  sepa- 
rately. 


*For  fuller  discussions  of  Southern  junior  colleges  write  to  Dr. 
Walter  Hullihen,  Sewanee,  Tenn.,  for  copies  of  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Twentieth  and  Twenty-second  Annual  Meetings  of  the  Southern 
College  Association;  price,  50  cents  each. 

For  specific  data  in  regard  to  the  actual  requirements  of  individual 
institutions  listed  as  junior  colleges,  write  to  Miss  A.  J.  Gash,  Pisgah 
Forest,  N.  C,  for  a  copy  of  "The  Various  ^Types  of  Southern  Colleges 
for  Women,"  published  by  the  Southern  Association  of  College 
Women;  price,  15  cents. 

f Institutions  seeking  junior  college  admission  to  the  Southern  Col- 
lege Association  should  apply  to  Dr.  Walter  Hullihen,  Sewanee, 
Tenn.,  for  application  blanks. 
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2.  If  a  preparatory  department  is  maintained,  its  work  must 
be  approved  by  the  Association. 

3.  The  requirements  for  admission  to  college  classes,  both  for 
regular  and  special  students,  must  conform  to  the  requirements 
of  colleges  belonging  to  the  Association. 

4.  The  requirements  for  graduation  must  be  based  on  the 
satisfactory  completion  of  thirty-year,  or  sixty  semester,  hours 
of  college  work  corresponding  in  kind  and  grade  to  that  given 
in  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  of  colleges  belonging  to 
the  Association. 

5.  The  junior  college  shall  not  confer  degrees,  but  may  award 
diplomas. 

6.  The  junior  college  shall  conform  to  the  regulations  which 
the  Executive  Committee  shall  make  as  to  number  of  teachers, 
their  training,  the  amount  of  work  assigned  them,  number  of 
college  students,  resources  and  equipment. 

No  institution  in  the  South  has  yet  been  recognized  as  a  junior 
college  by  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of 
the  Southern  States. 

Junior  College  Kequirements  Adopted  by  the  University  of 

Missouri. 

1.  The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  work  of  the  col- 
lege must  be  the  equivalent  of  those  of  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Science  in  the  University  of  Missouri. 

2.  If  a  preparatory  school  is  maintained  in  connection  with 
the  college,  its  work  must  be  approved  by  the  University  of 
Missouri. 

3.  The  course  of  study  in  the  college  must  be  two  years  in 
length;  and  the  college  year,  thirty-six  weeks. 

4.  For  graduation  from  the  college,  the  student  must  complete 
satisfactorily  sixty  hours  of  work,  which  must  be  the  equiva- 
lent of  that  required  in  the  first  two  years  in  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Science  in  the  University  of  Missouri. 

5.  Students  shall  not  be  permitted  to  carry  for  credit  work 
amounting  to  more  than  sixteen  hours  a  week. 
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6.  There  must  be  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  to  conduct 
the  work  without  crowding  the  classes,  or  without  assigning  to 
individual  teachers  an  excessive  amount  or  variety  of  work. 

7.  All  college  teachers  should  have  had  training  equivalent 
to  four  years'  work  in  a  standard  college,  and  it  is  desirable  that 
they  should  have  completed  one  year's  graduate  work. 

8.  There  must  be  a  laboratory  for  physical  science  and  a 
laboratory  for  biological  science,  each  adequately  equipped  and 
sufficiently  large  to  permit  easily  of  individual  work  upon  the 
part  of  the  students. 

9.  There  must  be  an  adequate  library  equipment. 

10.  The  college  must  give  satisfactory  instruction  in  the 
work  specified  in  the  fourth  requirement,  and,  in  addition,  must 
give  satisfactory  instruction  in  other  courses  which  the  student 
may  take  in  completing  the  conditions  for  graduation. 

The  main  distinctions  between  the  requirements  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri  and  those  of  the  Southern  College  Associa- 
tion are:  (1)  The  nine  Missouri  junior  colleges  confer  the 
"A.A."  degree;  and  (2)  they  are  not  required  to  publish  a  clas- 
sified list  showing  number  of  college  students. 

Junior  College  Requirements  Ab.opted  by  the  Virginia 
State  Board  of  Education. 

"The  graduates  of  a  registered  institution  in  Virginia  which 
does  not  comply  fully  with  the  definition  of  a  college,  but  which 
offers  an  approved  four-year  course,  at  least  two  years  in  ad- 
vance of  the  standard  four-year  high  school,  with  one  year's 
work  of  college  grade  in  English,  History,  Mathematics,  and 
Science,  shall  be  granted  a  Junior  College  Certificate.  .  .  . 
This  certificate  entitles  the  holder  to  teach  both  high  and  ele- 
mentary branches." — (Form  E,  No.  19,  1915.) 

None  of  the  nine  Virginia  junior  colleges  has  yet  been  recog- 
nized by  the  Southern  College  Association. 

Note. — The  Virginia  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools  for  Girls 
adopted  in  1913  the  following  junior  college  requirements:  "That 
within  five  years  at  least  three  students  (from  institutions  wishing 
recognition  as  junior  colleges)  shall  each  have  won,  by  examination, 
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admission  to  their  junior  class  of  some  one  of  the  standard  colleges 
named  by  the  Association  [Goucher,  Mount  Holyoke,  Smith,  Vassar, 
and  Wellesley],  as  offering  these  examinations,  or  shall  have  gained 
credit  there  for  advanced  standing  of  not  less  than  thirty  hours,  and 
that  documentary  proof  of  this  fact  shall  have  been  deposited  with 
the  Association,  and  that  at  least  five  instructors  who  are  each 
devoting  themselves  to  one  single  field  be  required  for  this  type  of 
institution." — (Report  of  Committee  on  Standardization  as  Adopted 
by  Virginia  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools  for  Girls,  June,  1913.) 
No  institution  in  Virginia  has  yet  met  these  requirements. 

Junior  College  Kequirements  Adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 

1.  A  faculty  of  not  less  than  six  competent  teachers  having  at 
least  a  bachelor's  degree,  exclusive  of  teachers  of  art,  music, 
expression,  or  household  arts  and  sciences. 

2.  A  library  of  1,000  bound  volumes  selected  with  reference 
to  college  uses  and  exclusive  of  Government  publications. 

3.  A  laboratory  equipment  worth  at  least  $1,000,  unless  the 
college  is  exclusively  a  classical  institution. 

4.  The  academy  or  preparatory  department  to  be  a  standard 
or  secondary  high  school  whose  graduates  are  admitted  without 
examination  to  the  freshmen  class  of  the  standard  college* 

5.  In  the  two  college  years  the  institution  is  to  do  the  work 
usually  done  in  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  of  the  stand- 
ard college,  so  that  the  junior-college  graduates  may  enter  with- 
out prejudice  the  junior  year  of  the  standard  college.  Each 
institution  should  conform  as  nearly  as  possible  its  course  of 
study  to  the  requirements  for  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
years  of  the  college  with  which  it  is  most  closely  allied. 

6.  The  standard  college  is  to  grant  thirty  hours  college 
credit  of  full  junior  standing,  and  no  more,  to  the  graduate  of 
the  junior  college. 

7.  The  junior  college  shall  not  confer  any  bachelor's  degree. 

None  of  the  twenty-three  Methodist  junior  colleges  has  yet 
been  recognized  by  the  Southern  College  Association. 


*In  this  definition,  "standard  college"  refers  to  Methodist  standard, 
not  to  colleges  recognized  by  the  Southern  College  Association. 
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Junior  College  Requirements  of  the  Educational  System 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States 

1.  A  junior  college  shall  be  an  institution  the  last  two  years 
of  whose  work  shall  correspond  to  the  first  two  years  of  the 
standard  college/1"  and  whose  requirements  for  admission  to  this 
department  of  its  work  shall  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  standard 
college. 

2.  Faculty  of  at  least  six  teachers  giving  not  less  than  half 
their  entire  time  to  the  college  work. 

3.  Its  heads  of  departments  must  have  the  baccalaureate 
degree  or  in  lieu  of  the  baccalareate  degree,  proved  teaching 
ability. 

4.  Endowment — a  minimum  of  $35,000  of  productive  funds, 
or  an  annual  income  for  maintenance  of  not  less  than  $5,000, 
exclusive  of  the  cost  of  table  board. 

5.  A  working  library  of  1,000  volumes,  and  laboratory  equip- 
ment sufficient  for  one  year  of  college  work  in  any  two  of  the 
three  sciences :   Chemistry,  Physics,  and  Biology. 

6.  It  must  require  for  graduation  not  less  than  the  equivalent 
of  two  years  of  biblical  instruction  of  two  hours  a  week  each. 

7.  It  must  have  only  such  professors  and  teachers  as  are 
members  in  good  and  regular  standing  in  some  evangelical 
church,  a  majority  of  whom  shall  be  members  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church.  Nothing  contrary  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  shall  be  taught. 

8.  The  above  standards  to  go  into  effect  September,  1917. 
None  of  the   ten  Presbyterian  junior  colleges  has  yet  been 

recognized  by  the  Southern  College  Association. 


♦"Standard  college"  here  refers  to  Presbyterian  standard,  not  to 
colleges  recognized  by  the  Southern  College  Association. 
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